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CENTRAL AMERICA. 
(Continued from p. 269.) 


In respect to the animals of the country, the 
most important are those which are not indige- 
nous to the continent, but which have been in- 
troduced by the Spaniards, as cattle, horses, 
sheep, goats, and hogs. ‘The horses are not of 
a very superior breed, but the mules are ex- 
ceedingly hardy and useful. ‘The woods and 
mountains contain some wild animals, but none 
very fierce or powerful. ‘The most remarkable 
are tigers and wolves. The former are rather 
a species of leopard, and seldom attack a man, 
but live on game, and sometimes come into the 
villages and seize on the dogs and cattle. ‘They 
are hunted for the sake of their skins, which 
are very beautiful. The zorillo is a small fox, 
which emits an effluvia so powerful and offen- 
sive, that it stupifies, and has been known to 
cause the death of a dog that had killed it. ‘The 
same effiuvia leaves a blue dye on every thing 
it comes in contact with. The tapir, common- 
ly called the mountain cow, is the largest of 
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vent the bite of a snake. It is always to be 
found near places frequented by venomous an- 
imals. Its effect on them is believed to be nar- 
cotic and soothing—a sort of intoxication, 
which disarms them of their malignity. I was 
told by a merchant at Izabal, that having al- 
lowed the guaco to grow up in his garden, the 
place in a short time was infested by snakes ; 
but that on rooting up the plant, and clearing 
his garden of it, these unwelcome visitors dis- 
appeared. ‘The mica is another snake, the re- 
puted peculiarity of which is, that it does not 
bite, but lashes with its tail, which it uses like 


a whip. ‘The boa is also found in some parts of 


Central America. The armadillo and the igua- 
na are common, and are said to be excellent 
eating. Scorpions and centipedes are also nu- 
merous, and the more troublesome, as they in- 
fest the dwellings of the inhabitants. 

The birds of Central America are deserved- 
ly celebrated for their great variety, and the 
extraordinary beauty of their plumage. Among 
the most conspicucus, is the quesal, or trogon 
resplendens, which is to be found only in the 
wild and remote regions of Central America 
and the south of Mexico. ‘Those frequenting 
the forests of Quesaltenango, from which they 
| derive their name, are much the finest. The 
bird is of the shape and size ofa pigeon. Its 

plumage is of a metallic golden green, except 
| that of the wings, which is spotted with a bril- 
| liant red and black. ‘The head is adorned with 
ja soft silky crest of short barred feathers, of a 
‘beautiful green. But the distinguishing feature 
‘of this bird, and that which constitutes its pe- 
culiarity and beauty, is the plumage of its tail, 











architectural conception is displayed, the most 
ingenious, artificial, and complicate that it is 
possible to imagine. It is a bird of small 
size, and its plumage is black and yellow. It 
is to be found also in the United States; and 
as a very correct account of it is given in 
Wilson’s Ornithology, any description of it 
here would be superfluous. 

The sinsonte may be styled the American 
nightingale. It has also some affinities with 
the mocking-bird of the United States. From 
the peculiar softness and clearness of its note, 
it ranks the first among the singing birds of 
Central America. Parrots, perroquets, and 
mackaws, abound in the woods. ‘The gay 
plumage of the latter, in its contrast with the 
deep green foliage of the trees, has a beautiful 
effect. 

Besides these birds, there are numerous 
others equally remarkable, which it would be 
tedious to enumerate ; for in no part of the 
world is the ornothological department more 
rich than in this country. 

The population of Central America is esti- 
mated at one million nine hundred thousand 
souls, of all descriptions, besides the Mosquito 
Indians, who live in a state of independence. 
This population is divided into four grand 
castes, namely, Indians, whites, blacks, and 
ladinos—a mixture of the other three. The 
relative number of these classes is approxi- 
mately as follows: 


| 


Indians, 685,000, 
Whites, 475,000, + Total, 1,900,000. 
740,000, 


| Ladinos, 
| 


the quadrupeds in a wild state, but in appear-| which consists of three or four loose wavy fea-| ‘The number of blacks is too inconsiderable 
ance is something between a hog and elephant, thers of a rich green, powdered with gold. \to be taken into account. It may also be re- 
The zahino and the striped boar are also found | These feathers are barred, and about three feet marked, that the ladinos of this country can- 
in Central America, and a great variety of mon- | long. They used to be worn by the aborigines | not be assimilated to the West Indian mulat- 
keys. Deer and wild hogs are common in the | of America as ornaments for the head. In bril-| toes, as their complexions are much fairer, 
woods. Of the latter, there is a species with |liancy of plumage, and in symmetry of form,|and many are scarcely distinguishable from 
an excrescence on its back, from which a fe-| this bird—even setting aside the grace and the whites. 
tid matter is constantly exuding. This excres-| beauty of its pendent plumage—is unrivalled) ‘The Indians of Central America, with the 
cence the natives call the navel, and say it | among the feathered tribe. When deprived of| exception of one or two small tribes, are do- 
must be immediately cut out on the animal be-| the ornament of its tail, the quesal seems sen-| mesticated, and subject to the government of 
ing killed, as it contaminates the flesh. ‘The | sible of the injury: it sickens and dies. Such | the country; many of them speak the Casti- 
otter and the manati are to be found in the ri-| is the importance it attaches to this part of its lian, and are blended in their manners with 
vers, which also abound with alligators. The | gorgeous dress, that the nest it makes is pro-| the mass of the population. But, as I have 
latter are sometimes very large and.dangerous. | vided with two apertures, one for egress, the | heretofore had occasion to observe, they pre- 
Of snakes, lizards, and other reptiles, there | other for regress, in order to avoid the neces- | serve in a great degree their aboriginal langua- 
is a great variety and abundance. ‘The most|sity of turning, by whieh the feathers of its|ges and customs. They even retain some 
dangerous are the rattlesnake, and another spe- | tail might be broken or disordered. For the| vestiges of their ancient religious rites and 
cies called the Tamagazo; but particularly the | same reason it seldom makes a short or sud-| superstitions, and it requires all the vigilance 
latter, which is so venomous, that its bite oc-|den turn. The Indians held it sacred, and / of the curates to prevent their falling back into 
casions instant death. Happily, there exists an| used to say that the Creator, when he formed jidolatry, In Costarica there is a small tribe 





infallible antidote to the venom of these rep- 
tiles in a plant called ef Guaco, the leaves or 
roots of which pounded and applied to the 
wound, or used internally by chewing them, 
and swallowing the juice, very rarely fail to 
effect a cure. ‘This plant is also worn round the 
legs or ankles by persons in the woods, to pre- 





the world, assumed the form of a quesal. 
The chorcha, a species of oreole, is remark- 
able for the curious construction of its nest, 
which is of the kind called pensile, from the 
circumstance of its being suspended in the air, 
by a mere thread, from the extremity of a lofty 
branch. In the construction of this nest, an 


| called the Valientes, who are allowed to retain 
their independence. ‘They inhabit the woods 
and forests of that state, but are in constant 
intercourse with the rest of the population, and 
are peaceable and honest. ‘The Mosquito In- 


dians, before alluded to, are an ignorant indo- 
lent race, settled in the northern coast of Hon- 
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duras, who in like manner disclaim the autho- | other times glided peacefully on, an almost im-| ruinous fortification. ‘The stream varies in 


rity of the government, but are, in some sort, | perceptible current. 


At one place a little bay | width from a hundred and fifty to three hun- 


under the control of the English, to whom| was formed, deep and cool, where the smooth | dred feet, and is in many places thirty fathoms 


they are much attached. 


and placid surface of the water, which was 


The territory of Central America is capable | beautifully transparent, reflected, as in a sie | 


of containing an infinitely greater population | ror, the overhanging trees. It was impossible | 


than that specified in the preceding statement. | not to be affected by the solitude and beauty 


A large portion of it is unsettled, and in a state 
of nature. ‘There are vast tracts in the inte- 
rior, enjoying a fine climate and a fertile soil, 
where the most flattering prospects are held 
out to foreign emigrants, and where agricultu- 
ral industry could not fail of reaping an ample 
compensation. Conscious of this, and of the 
advantages of recruiting its population from 
foreign countries, the government has adopted 
the policy of encouraging emigration. But 
the attempts made towards effecting this ob- 
ject have been hitherto unsuccessful, owing no 
doubt to the constantly disturbed state of the 
country and the insecurity of property. 

The author, sailing from New York, first 
wtrives at Havana; from thence, after a stay of 
a few days, proceeds on his voyage and lands 
at Truxillo, a port of Central America, in the 
Bay of Honduras. | 

The town stands close by the sea, at the 
foot of a lofty mountain crowned with trees, 
and clothed with a rich vegetation reaching to 
the very edge of the water. It is an isolated 
solitary place, of antiquated appearance, with 
few houses, and those in a ruinous condition. 

During my stay in Truxillo I took a ramble 
in the woods, accompanied by the captain of 
the vessel. There is a brook in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town which pursues a wind- 
ing course through the woods, and among the 
rocks, till it falls into the sea: we resolved to 
explore its banks as far as circumstances 
might permit. We sat out, accordingly, each 
of us armed with a stout stick, in the appre- 
hension of encountering snakes. Indeed, so 
exaggerated were the accounts I had received 
of the number of these reptiles infesting the 
woods, that I had conceived it impossible to 
move a step without danger of being attacked 
by them. ; 

As we proceeded on our excursion I was 
agreeably surprised by the beauty of the sce- 
nery. The size and loftiness of the trees, 
some of them in blossom, and the deep ver- 
dure of their foliage, surpassed anything I had 





of the scene : the charm was felt and acknow- 
ledged by my companion as well as by myself. 
A pleasant breeze, blowing at the time, effec- 
tually prevented our being annoyed by mos- 
quitoes ; and, singular as it seemed to me, we 
met with no snake, nor any dangerous animal, 
in our path. 

[Our traveller leaves Truxillo for Izabal, a 
port at the head of the Bay of Honduras, from 
whence to commence his overland journey to 
Guatemala, the place of his destination. ] 

It was late in the evening before our vessel 
gained the mouth of the Izabal. This river 
takes its rise in a great fresh-water lake called 
Golfo dulce, and pursues a meandering course 
for some fifty miles, before falling into the sea. 
At the head of that lake is situated the town 
of Izabal, the port of our destination. The 
entrance to this river is scarcely discernible, 


even in the day-time, to an unpractised eye. | 
till within about a hundred yards of it, when | 


an opening is perceived in the mountains like | 
the opening of an immense cavern. The | 
effect, as we approached it in the night, was 
still more striking; a starry sky affording just | 
light enough to guide us on our path, but not} 


sufficient to make objects distinctly visible. | 
On entering the opening just mentioned, we| 
seemed penetrating into the bowels of the | 
earth. On each side of us towered the lofty 


and precipitous mountains that form the banks 
of the river; and immediately in front rose a 
high land, dark and frowning, as if to debar 
completely our further progress. ‘Towards 
this land, which appeared to recede as we ad- 
vanced, the boat kept her way, steadily and at 
a good rate, for a full half hour, with her bows 
apparently not more than half a cable’s length 
distant from it. There were moments when 


I trembled lest she should run against it, and | 
be dashed to pieces. But this interposition of | 


land was only an illusion, caused by the 


windings of the river, and heightened by the) 


confused appearance of objects in the night. 


About midnight the moon rose, and the | 


ever seen of the kind. ‘There was the tama-) effect of her pale silvery light on the trees and 


rind tree, the wild lemon, loaded with fruit, 
and the sassafras. There, too, was the ma- 
hogany tree, which, like the sassafras, fur- 
sakes a staple commodity of the country ; 
and a variety of other trees, with whose pro- 
perties and names we were wholly unac- 
quainted. There was a vast number of plants 
also, that seemed to me curious and well 
worth the attention of a botanist. Parrots, 
pelicans, and other birds of brilliant plumage, 
were flying all around us ; there were singing 
birds among the trees; while, in the limpid 
waters of the brook, might be seen, now and 
then, the silvery sides of a fish glistening in 
the sun, as it darted across the stream. ‘The 
leafy branches of the trees, overhanging the 
water from either bank, formed, in many 
places, a delightful shade. ‘The brook some- 
times rushed and foamed noisily among groups 
of rocks or through narrow passes; and at 


water was beautiful beyond description. I 
could now see objects more distinctly, and 
felt satisfied that if there is anything pictu- 
resque, beautiful, and sublime in nature, it 
must be the entrance to this river. The 
banks rise from a height of from two to three 
hundred feet, and are clothed with a rich and 
impenetrable foliage, the branches of the trees 
spreading several yards over the water. In 
some places this foliage suddenly disappears, 
and a vast naked rock, smooth and flat, and 
perfectly perpendicular, rises like a stupen- 
dous wall, at the foot of which the depth of 
water admits a vessel, brushing the very face 
of the precipice, without danger. Here and 
there may be seen a rill of water, as clear as 
crystal, coursing from top to bottom of this 
natural wall, or gushing out from a fissure in 
its side, At other places, a group of rocks 
assumes the appearance of an old castle or 








deep. It is dotted at intervals with little 
islands covered with reeds; and the sharp 
turnings it makes, give continual interest and 
variety to the seenery. 

As we proceeded, the noise of the water 
thrown up by the paddles startled the tenants 
of this beautiful wilderness; and every now 
and then we heard a plunge, like that of an 
alligator, or an otter, seeking the deepest re- 
cesses of the river, or the scream of an aquatic 
bird flying acress the stream: the only sounds 
that disturbed the silence of this solitary 
scene. 

In the course of the night the boat stopped 
at a little fort called San Felipe, to take in 
fuel. During this detention I allowed myself 
a little rest, but was up again the next morn- 
ing by daylight, when I found that the boat 
was not yet ready to start. The scene around, 
illuminated by the first rays of the sun, ap- 
peared to me even more striking and beautiful 
than when I had beheld it by moonlight. The 
lofty and umbrageous trees exhibited every 
variety of green, from the deepest tint to the 
lightest, and were alive with singing birds, 
while parrots and mackaws kept up a conti- 
nued scream. Now and then a monkey would 
show himself, for an instant, swinging by his 
tail from a twig, or leaping from branch to 
branch. The little fort, with its ruinous bat- 
tlements, could be seen partly reflected in the 
water, the surface of which was skimmed by 
the alcatrazes intent on their prey, and seem- 
ingly unconscious of our presence. 


(To be continued.) 





From the Advocate of Peace. 
CHINA. 

From Medhurst’s recent and very valuable 
work on China, we condense a few items ap- 
propriate to our pages. 

I. dts Extent.—China proper, consisting of 
eighteen fertile and extensive provinces, co- 
vers 1,298,000 square miles, or about 830,- 
720,000 — acres, for the most part dense- 
ly populated. This central territory is enlarged 
by the addition of Chinese Tartary, a vast 
but thinly peopled region ; and the power and 
grandeur of China are augmented by her au- 
thority or influence over Thibet, Corea, and 
Loo-Choo, over Cochin-China, Camboja, Bur- 
mah and Siam ; including within 35 degrees of 
latitude, and 70 of longitude, more than 3,000,- 
000 square miles. 

Il. dis Population.—This has long been a 
subject of dispute among learned men ; but re- 
cent inquiries and disclosures pretty fully con- 
firm the highest estimates hitherto reported. 
Dr. Morrison investigated the point with great 
care, and gathered full and satisfactory infor- 
mation from official documents. China is fur- 
nished with the best means of an accurate cen- 
sus. ‘Every district has its appropriate offi- 
cer ; every street its constable; and every ten 


houses its tithing-man. Every family is requir- 
ed to have a board always hanging up in the 
house, and ready for the inspection of the au- 


thorized officers, on which the names of all 
persons, men, women and children in the 
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from the reports of heads of families, an annual 
census is made for the purposes of internal po- 
licy ; and the results given in these ‘ statisti- 
cal accounts of the empire,” so far from being 
exaggerated for the gratification of national va- 
nity, are likely, for various reasons stated by 
Morrison and Medhurst, to fall below the ac- 
tual number. We subjoin the following pro- 
gressive view of the population from 1393 to 
1812, the date of Morrison’s inquiries : 





form any conception of its injurious results on 
the health, energies and lives of those who in- 
dulge in it. When the habit is once formed, it 
grows till it becomes inveterate. In proportion 
as the wretched victim comes under its power, 
so is his ability to resist temptation less strong ; 
and, debilitated in body as well as mind, he is 
unable to earn his usual pittance, and not un- 
frequently sinks under the cravings of an ap- 
petite which he is unable to gratify. Thus 
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house, are inscribed.”” From these boards, or | opium-smoking in the eastern world, can hardly 








men ; that all the other soldiers (700,000) re- 
semble our militia more than they do the 
standing armies of Europe; and that the 
entire military force of an empire containing 
a population of more than 361,000,000, is 
only 780,000. 

Contrast this with the military establish- 
ments of Christendom. With a population of 
litle more than 200,000,000, she maintains 
even in peace between three and four millions 
of soldiers ; an average of one soldier to about 


In 1393, 60,545,811 they may be seen hanging their heads by the |70 inhabitants; while China, if we reckon 
1662, 21,068,600 doors of the opium-shops, which the hard-/ only her 80,000 ‘Tartars, has barely one to 
1668, 25,386,209 hearted keepers, having fleeced them of their | 4,512, and, if we include her 700,000 militia, 
1710, 23,312,200 all, will not permit them to enter; and shut out) only one to 463; a proportion, according to 
1711, 28,605,716 from their own dwellings, either by angry re-| the first estimate, of less than one to 600, and, 
1753, . 102,328,258 lations or ruthless creditors, they die in the | according to the second, of little more than 
1792, . 307,467,200 streets, unpitied and despised. In fact, every | one to seven, in comparison with nations re- 
1812, . 861,221,909 


The following are estimates of different wri- 
ters at the periods designated : 


In 1743, according to Amiot, 157,301,755 
1762, 46 Grosier, 198,214,553 
1790, ss Morrison, 143,126,234 
1792, 6 Staunton, 333,000,000 
These estimates do not profess to be accu- 





rate; but the former were copied from official 
returns of the population at the specified dates. 
Nor is it difficult to account for the alternate 
increase and decrease. From 1393 to 1662, | 
they were reduced from 60,000,000 to 21,- 
000,000, and continued very much the same 
for nearly a century, when they rose to more | 





than 100,000,000. The first reduction was 0€- | tryported in 


casioned by the wars attending the Tartar con- 
quest of China; by large portions of the em- 
pire in the south and west not being complete- 
ly subdued, so as to be reckoned as subjects ; 
and by the mode of raising the revenue in the 
form of a capitation tax, which led vast multi- 
tudes to evade the enrolment of themselves and 
their families. At length, however, the capita- 
tion tax was converted into a land tax, and the 
effect was soon visible in the results of the an- 


opium-smoker may calculate upon shortening 
his life ten years from the time when he com- 
mences the practice; and, reckoning the short- 
ened lives, the frequent diseases, and the ac- 
tual starvation which are the result of this 
practice in China, we may venture to assert, | 
that this pernicious drug annually destroys my- | 
riads of individuals.” 

Before 1796, opium, admitted on the pay- 
ment of a duty, was imported to the extent of 
only a few hundred chests ; but, though since | 
that time prohibited under heavy penalties, its | 
importation has increased, especially within a | 
few years, at the fearful rate of the following 





table. 

Chests. Valued at 
1816, 3,210, $3,657,000 
1820, 4,770, 8,400,800 
1825, 9,621, 7,608,205 
1830, 18,760, 12,900,031 
1832, 23,670, 15,338,160 
1836, 27,111, 17,904,248 
1937 2 July 4,000, ob out 23,000,000 


during the year ’ ’ 


IV. Military establishment of China.—The 


nual census. The comparatively rapid increase | government of China includes under its cabi- 


of the population from 1711 to 1753, and| 
thence to 1792, was occasioned mainly by the 
almost uninterrupted peace of China; and the | 
diminished rate of increase from 1792 to 1812, | 
was owing to emigration and to the use of 
opium. 

Morrison and Medhurst both suppose China 
to contain not less than 361,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. Nor is this incredible. China proper 
alone embraces 830,720,000 English acres ; 
and this would give nearly 2} acres for every 
inhabitant; while an English physician has 
calculated that a single acre cultivated with po- 
tatoes, would subsist nearly 50 persons. Three 
hundred and sixty-one millions would be only 
200 to every square mile; and there are in 
Holland 210 to the square mile, in England 
244, in Ireland 256, and in Belgium 333. 

Ill. Destructive influence of Opium on the 
population of China.—From the close of the 
Tartar wars to the introduction of opium near 
the close of the eighteenth century, the popu- 
lation increased during long periods at the an- 
nual rate of about three per cent.; but mainly 
through the influence of this pernicious drug, 
the ratio of increase has been reduced to about 


one cent. 
a“ 





net of ministers six tribunals,—the tribunal of 
civil office, of revenue, of rites, of war, of 
punishments, and of public works. The tri- 
bunal of war superintends all the military af- 
fairs of the empire. The army, rated at 700,- 
000, is a sort of militia, “ being employed a 
part of the year in cultivating the ground, and 
contributing to their own support. These 
generally clothe and arm themselves according | 
te their own fancy, and are distinguished by 
the character robust stitched on their jackets 
in front, and the word brave behind! The re- 
gularly organised troops of the present dy- 
nasty are the Tartar legions, which amount 
to 80,000 effective men, arranged under eight 
banners, and always at the disposal of the gov- 
ernment. ‘These are so distributed through- 
out the empire as to keep four thousand times 
their own number in order,—80,000 x 4,000 
=320,000,000. 

Chinese preparations P had war compared 
with those of Christendom.—We have in 
former numbers given some estimate on this 
subject ; but though very low in contrast with 
those of Christian nations, we now ascertain 
them to have been much too high. It seems 
from Mr. Medhurst’s account, that the regular 


r 
Those who have not seen the effects of|army of China amounts merely to 80,000 


putedly Christian. With less than fifteen 
millions of people, we ourselves have on our 
militia rolls probably 1,500,000, an average of 
one soldier to ten inhabitants, while China 
has at most only one to 463! 

Is it possible to conceive a fouler libel on 
Christianity, a keener satire on her profes- 
sions of peace and good-will? Christendom, 
an immense range of barracks, a nursery of 
warriors, a vast slaughter-yard drenched age 
after age with Christian blood, shed by bap- 
tized hands! Such a religion offer peace to 
China! Could we make the Chinese credit 
such a promise, belied by the whole history of 


| warring Christendom? Yet the church, which 


has for centuries upheld this accursed system 
as an ordinance of God ! is said, even by some 
professed friends of peace, to have been in all 
ages essentially correct on this subject !! and 
the gospel, as thus understood and practised, 
is confidently expected to banish war from the 


| face of the earth !! 


From the same. 
HISTORY OF NANTUCKET. 

An illustration of the efficacy of pacific principles. 

Our secretary, who visited this interesting 
island last spring, was presented with a copy 
of its history, by Obed Macy, from which we 
might, would our limits allow the slightest 
sketch, gather many facts to illustrate the safe- 
ty and wisdom of a pacific policy. 

The persecution of the Quakers led to the 
settlement of this island. Thomas Macy, 
having given shelter in his house to four Qua- 
kers for three quarters of an hour in a rain- 
storm, was compelled to seek among savages 
an asylum from the intolerance of our fore- 
fathers ; and, in the autumn of 1659, he took 
his family, in an open boat, around Cape Cod 
to Nantucket, of which the patent-right had 
already been purchased by ten men belonging 
to Salisbury. ‘These purchasers soon after 
associated with themselves ten more, and sub- 
sequently extended the shares to twenty- 
seven, by inviting seven mechanics to settle 
with them. ‘This division of the island into 
twenty-seven shares, called commonage, con- 
tinues to the present day, with a large number 
of subdivisions. 

The whole history of Nantucket is curious 
and deeply interesting; but we are concerned 
mainly with the progress of its pacific policy. 
This policy did not originate with the Qua- 


























kers ; for they had no meeting or society there 
till half a century after the settlement of the 
island, and they have always formed only a 
small minority. The great body of the people 
have never adopted the strict principles of 
peace ; but influenced chiefly by their situation 
and employment, they have from the first en- 
tertained ‘a strong and almost universal opin- 
ion, that wars are wrong.” ‘hey suffered 
intensely from our last and the revolutionary 
war ; but their well-known aversion to war has 
proved a far better shield to them than fleets 
and fortifications could have been. Exposed 
on all sides, without the possibility of defence, 
without a single fort, arsenal, or military com- 
pony. they have been left secure in their 

omes, and permitted to enjoy in war exemp- 
tions and privileges granted to no others. 
Nantucket, though utterly defenceless, was 
actually safer from plunder and conflagration 
‘ than fortified seaports, or even many inland 
towns.” 

Our militia system is entirely disregarded 
on this island. Nor is it found necessary for 
the enforcement of law, or any domestic or 
foreign purposes of government. The people, 
almost to a man, are opposed to its introduc- 
tion ; and no military organisation of any kind 
has ever been attempted with any success. 
Public opinion executes law ; and their pacific 
character is a surer guarantee against foreign 
invasion than a rampart bristling with cannon 
all around the island. This is not mere theory, 
but the actual result of experiments tried there 
for nearly two hundred years. 





From the same. 


A PEACE SOCIETY IN THE FAR WEST. 


The name of Dr. Nelson, the founder of the 
Mission Institute, in Quincy, Illinois, is fami- 
liar to all our readers; and we were happy to 
receive a few days ago, through our worthy 
friend and coadjutor, L. D. Dewey, of New 
York, a letter giving an account of a peace 
society organised in that seminary on the 10th 
of July, at the suggestion of Dr. Nelson. We 
copy the preamble and constitution sent by the 
secretary, William Fithian, who informs us, 
that “fifty persons had subscribed their names 
as members of the society.” 


PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


“Whereas the horrid custom of war has 
been prevalent among all nations, and even 
those called Christians have spent the greater 
part of their time, energies and revenues, in 
making havoc of the human family, and in 
contending with each other about matters that 
might be settled by arbitration; whereas 
the warrior, the destroyer of his race, has 
been crowned with glory for his deeds of 
blood, and extolled by the poet and the orator, 
while the peaceful benefactor of his race is for- 
gotten ; whereas war is chiefly set on foot by 
rulers who are liable to little personal suffering, 
while the mass of people pay their money, and 
spill their blood; and whereas, this war-spirit 
is universally prevalent, and because the church 
has neglected to testify against it; therefore, 
we unite and promise that we will endeavour 
to discourage the custom of war by all lawful 
means, and diffuse, as far as our influence 
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Louisi- 
ana shore—making the path of the tornado 
more than two miles in width. At the Natchez 
landing, on the river, the ruin of dwellings, 
stores, steamboats, flat boats, was almost en- 
tire from the Vidalia ferry to the Mississipi 


goes, a spirit of peace; that we will strive to| river and the village of Vidalia on the 
quell wrathful passions in ourselves and 
others ; that we will collect and diffuse info1- 
mation calculated to discourage war and pro- 
motewuniversal peace ; that we will have stated 
seasons of prayer for this object, and unite 
with others so far as we can, to promote the 
object, until ‘ peace on earth’ shall be diffused 
every where.” 


cotton press. A few torn fragments of dwell- 
ings still remain, but they can scarcely be 
called shelters. 

In the upper city, or Natchez on the hill, 
scarcely a house escaped damage or utter ruin. 
The Presbyterian and Methodist churches 
have their towers thrown down, their roofs 
broken, and their walls shattered. ‘The Epis- 
copal church is much injured in its roof. Par- 
ker’s great Southern Exchange is level with 
the dust. Great damage has been done to the 
City Hotel and the Mansion House, both 
being unroofed, and the upper stories broken 
in. 
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marked with atmospheric phenomena in vari- 
ous parts of the country—hurricanes, hail 
storms, inundations, &c. have been frequent. 
But a tornado, with which the city of Natchez 
was visited on the 7th of the present month, 


must have been awful to a degree seldom merchandize, &c., appears to have been im- 
equalled in this country, About one o’clock|mense, and yet more to be deplored, many 
on that day the attention of the citizens ‘* was| human lives were lost. Our space will only 


attracted by an unusual and continuous roaring | admit of an additional short extract or two:— 
of thunder to the southward, at which point 


hung masses of black clouds, some of them 
stationary, and others whirling along with 
under currents, but all driving a little east of 
north.”” The following is from the Natchez 
(Miss.) Free Trader, extra :— 

The dinner bells in the large hotels had 
rung a little before two o’clock, and most of 
our citizens were sitting at their tables, when 
suddenly the atmosphere was darkened so as 
to require the lighting of candles, and in a few 
moments afterwards the rain was precipitated in 
tremendous cataracts rather than in drops. In 
another moment the tornado, in all its wrath, 
was upon us. ‘The strongest buildings shook as 
if tossed with an earthquake ; the air was black 
with whirling eddies of house walls, roofs, chim- 
nies, huge timbers, torn from distant ruins, all 
shot through the air as if thrown from a mighty 
catapult. ‘he atmosphere soon became lighter, 
and then such an awful scene of ruin as per- 
haps never before met the eye of man became 
manifest. The greater part of the ruin was 
effected in the short space of from three to five 
minutes, although the heavy sweeping tornado 
lasted nearly half an hour. For about five 
minutes it was more like the explosive force 
of gunpowder than any thing else it could have 
been compared to. Hundreds of rooms were 
burst open as sudden as if barrels of gunpow- 
der had been ignited in each. As far as glasses 
or the naked eye can reach, the first traces of 
the tornado are to be seen from the Natchez 
bluff down the river about ten miles, bearing 
considerably west of south. Sweeping across 
the Natchez island it crossed the point below 
the plantation of David Barland, Esq. opposite 
the plantations of P. M. Lapice, Esq. in the 
parish of Concordia. It then struck the 
Natchez bluff about a mile and a half below 
the city, near the mansion called the “ Briers,”’ 
which it but slightly injured, but swept the 
mansion late of Charles B. Green, Esq. called 
the ‘* Bellevue,”’ and the ancient forest, in 
which it was embossed, into a mass of ruins. 

It then struck the city through its whole 
width of one mile, and included the entire 


} 
The present season has been peculiarly 
The destruction of property,—of houses, 


The estimate of a little more than a million and a 
quarter of dollars for the damages done to the build- 
ings merely, nay be nearly correct for the compact 
part of the city ; but to cover the loss of merchandise, 
provisions, goods of various kinds, and furniture de- 
stroyed. there should, in the opinion of some of the 
practical and clear minded men, be at least four milli- 
ons more added—making the entire loss of property 
in the city of Natchez more than five millions of dol- 
lars. Itis said there were 50 persons buried in one 
of the hotels. Seven were taken dead from the rairoad 
depot, and seven dead and one injured from the ho- 
tel under the hill. Rumour says that, in all, 200 per- 
sons had been taken dead from the ruins. Of course, 
many not killed were more or less injured. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


The committee to superintend the boarding 
school at Westtown, will meet in Philadelphia 
on sixth day, the 12th of next month, at 3 
o’clock, Pp. m. 

The committee on instruction meet on the 
same day at 10 o’clock, a.m. And the visit- 
ing committee attend at the school on seventh 
day, the 6th of the month. 

Tuomas Kimner, Clerk. 

Phila. 5th mo. 30th, 1840. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 


The managers are desirous of procuring a 
suitably qualified person (a member of the 
Society of Friends) to have the care of, and 
instruct a limited number of boys at the above 
institution. 

Applications may be forwarded to either of 
the undernamed committee. 

George Williams, 71 north Seventh street, 
Philip Garrett, Noble street, first door above 
Sixth, Blakey Sharpless, 50 north Fourth 
street, M. L. Dawson, corner of Tenth and 
Filbert streets. Phila. 5th mo. 30th, 1840. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

Letters and small packages for the students, 
may be left at the store of Kimber & Sharp- 
less, No. 50 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
where the superintendent will send for them 
once a week—mostly on seventh day. 
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Extracts from an Address to the society of|to make suitable provision for its comfort and 


Friends. By Thomas Shillitoe. 


(Concluded fiom p. 271.; 


Those who covet an evil covetousness, 
must expect to possess leanness of soul; the 
sorrowful consequences of which will be un- 
fruitfulness towards God, which, although it 
may appear to be very slow in its gradations, 
yet such may rest assured that it will take 
place, whatever they may have known afore- 
time of an enlargement of heart towards him 
and his cause. Some among us, not satisfied 
when a kind Providence has so favoured them, 
as that there has been an ample supply from 
their present business for basket and store, to 
satisfy their thirst of more, have infringed 
upon the rights and privileges of others, add- 
ing one fresh business to another. How does 
such a mode of procedure comport with a 
people professing, as we do, to be dead to the 





convenience, especially for old age, that we 
may rather be helpful to others than require their 
help: so likewise to put our children in the 
way to get their living by moderate industry, 
and provide for such of them as may not be in 
a capacity to help themselves: when a kind 
Providence has entrusted to us so much as 
may answer these purposes, if after this there 
remains a disposition to accumulate, then I 
believe we are violating that command of the 
Divine Master, ‘* Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth,’”’ and we are giving full 
proof where our hearts are: not that I appre- 
hend it would be better for all such who have 
thus attained, to quit their trades and oceupa- 
tions ; because some may be more in the way 
of their duty in vontinuing to pursue them 
honourably ; when, besides introducing deserv- 
ing persons as their successors, they may be 
the means of helping those who are not able 





world, and alive unto him, whose apostle de- 
clared, ‘If any man love the world, the love persons the world abounds, such as the wid- 
of the Fatheris notin him?”” From whence | ows and the fatherless, and the infirm, who 
proceeds this conduct? Let the just witness | frequently are obliged to labour under extreme 
tell us, my friends ; and may it arouse us be- pain and suffering ; but there must be no adil 
fore it be too late! Let such no longer con-| ing to the “enough,” lest that enough which 
tinue to say, ‘ ‘T'o-day or to morrow we will! has been mercifully dispensed, be taken away 
go into such a city, and continue there a year, | again. i 
and buy and sell, and get gain;” — 1 am now under the necessity of claiming your 
they know not what shall be on the morrow : attention, my dear sisters, in order that you may 
but let them be willing to yield to the restrain-|do your part in facilitating the escape of your 
ing influence of God’s word and power. | husbands and parents from the troubled waters 
Consider from whence this determination | and sunk rocks of commercial difficulty, which 
proceeds, which many among us appear to| the keen eye of human policy is so often un- 
have made; this willingness to sacrifice every | able to discover; for with you generally rests 
thing that should be nearest and dearest to the management of household affairs: it is 
them, in order to add ten thousand to ten|also principally for the supply of these that 
thousand, and twenty thousand to twenty | the labouring oar is kept tugging. You must 
thousand, and double and treble it again and | be willing, mothers and children, to examine 
again, if possible. Let those things speak for| closely the mode and circumstances of your 
themselves : can they proceed from any other | expenditure, with a mind made up to relieve, 
disposition than the love of the world? O,/as far as in you lies, the head of the family, 
let such consider if the apostle’s declaration be! who may have both wind and tide to contend 
not true as to them, that the love of the Futher| with. Search your houses, search your tables, 
is not in them. For many years I have es-|search your garments; and where any ex- 
teemed it a reproach to such a society of pro-| pense can be spared without lessening your 
fessing Christians as we are, when any of our /|real comforts, seek for holy help to rid the 
members have been summoned from works to | vessel of it. Iam well aware it will require 
rewards, and have left behind them such large | holy help to take such steps; but this I am 
sums of money of their own accumulation. | assured will not be wanting if sought after in 
O what a cloud has it brought over their very | a proper disposition of mind. And we shall 
best actions, however conspicuous they may find that those things which have been sacri- 
have stood in society! O the sorrowful feel- | ficed, being calculated only to gratify the vain 
ings I have been dipped into at times on the | mind in ourselves and others, and pamper a 
account of such !—language fails me to set| depraved appetite, had not the effect of adding 
them forth. It is painful for me thus to ex-| real comfort to our hearts. Regard not the 
pose myself on this sorrowful subject, for) world’s dread laugh, but set your intimates 
such I have often experienced it to be; but I) and neighbours this salutary example ; show 
believe that, if my feeble efforts be accepted| them the way to live well at little expense ; 
as a peace-oflering, that which appears to be | an example I believe we are called upon in a 
the whole counsel must be imparted. peculiar manner to be holding up. . 
Some have replied, when remonstrated with; And, Friends, you that are of ability of 
on these subjects, that they are at a loss to de-| body, learn to wait more upon yourselves, and 
fine the word “ enough ;”* but this difficulty, I| bring your children to do the like: I find I 
am of the mind, rests with themselves: in the|am never better waited on, than when I wait 
first place, through an unwillingness to have|upon myself. ‘Teach your children industry 
their wants circumscribed by that power which/ and a well-regulated economy ; I fear there is 
is from above ; and in the next, for want of a| too much need in the present day to press this 
sincere desire to have this word defined for\ wholesome practice ; for next to a truly pious 
them, by that wisdom which is as competent|example, you cannot bestow upon your chil- 
to direct in this as in any other important step} dren a better portion. This appears to have 





to help themselves, with which description of 


and ithad been better for many of our youth, 
had their parents trod more in the footsteps of 
these. Labour is a part of the penance en- 
joined by the fall. «* By the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou get thy bread.”” This sentence pro- 
nounced upon Adam descends to all his pos- 
terity. Suitable employment under the regu- 
lating influence of an all-wise Creator, is salu- 
tary both for mind and body, and qualifies us 
the better to feel for, and proportion labour, to 
those who may be placed under us. It may 
even prove a secondary means of keeping our 
nature under subjection, which we cannot be 
ignorant is corrupt, and requires much subdu- 
ing; something to check its impetuosity, and 
bear rule in all our actions. There is yet 
another precious advantage results from bring- 
ing up children in habits of well-regulated in- 
dustry and economy ; little business will then 
be found sufficient to bring up a family repu- 
tably, when our wants are confined to real 
comforts and conveniences, which truth allows 
as far as ever our circumstances will warrant 
them. 

When we are content to move in this hum- 
ble sphere, we are prepared the better to meet 
such reverses as may come upon us. Let 
none among us say in his heart, I am out of 
the reach of reverses, because none are out of 
the reach of them ; for however variously our 
outward substance may be secured, all sublu- 
nary things are unstable as the waters; and 
various as may be our resources, every supply 
may be cut off; the Philistines may be per- 
mitted to stop up all the wells which we have 
dug for ourselves and our children. ‘The 
Most High may permit his little army to 
enter into our vineyards and oliveyards, and 
strip us of all, without power on our part to 
prevent the devastation ; for what the palmer- 
wortn leaves, the canker-worm may eat; and 
what the canker-worm leaves, the caterpillar 
may so destroy, that not the least vestige of 
our once greenness and greatness may remain. 
This has been the case with many within my 
memory. ‘The crafty have been so taken in 
their own craftiness, and the lofty so brought 
down from their seats, and the men of low de- 
gree exalted, that he who was the servant has 
become the master of his once master, and 
even his master’s children have served his 
children. What has been may be again; for 
thus has the all-wise Disposer, to whom be- 
long the cattle of a thousand hills and every 
visible thing, for nothing is mine or thiae any 
longer than he sees meet we should possess 
it, evinced his sovereignty and power to hum- 
ble his creature man; convincing him thus of 
the great uncertainty of all visible things. 
And may these turnings and overturnings 
which we hear of, and some more keenly feel 
the smart of, in commercial concerns and in 
families, prove the means of stimulating us to 
leave things that are behind, all of which are 
perishing, and press forward to those which 
are before, which are eternal. 

I am afraid, my dear sisters, to close this 
subject without adding another hint, as essen- 
tial to our being the better able to keep our 
family expenditure within its proper bounds; 
having myself experienced its salutary effects, 
when I had a numerous family around me. It 


of life. As it is a duty we owe to the body,| been much the case with our first Friends ; | is, to determine to purchase with ready money 
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the various articles consumed for family use, 
and that we resolve to perform this, however 
mortifying it may prove, by depriving us of 
many things the natural disposition may crave 
in ourselves and children. 1 believe great 
advantage will be found to result from such a 
practice, both to parents and children, more 
particularly to such as at times feel themselves 
straitened, to carry on their business reputably. 
For when these difficulties are felt by an honest 
mind, it becomes obligatory on such, if they 
get through them, closely to inspect the man- 
ner of their expenditure, and this will afford 
an opportunity of timely checking any unne- 
cessary expense that may have crept into the | 
family. But when things for family consump- 
tion are mostly, if not all, had upon credit, this 
opens a wide door both for parents and children 
to greater indifference, both as respects expe- 
diency and cost, than truth at all justifies; and 
the children of such parents are in danger of 
being brought up ignorant of the real use or 
value of property. When numbering my 
blessings, I esteem this as not one of the least 
that my heavenly Father has bestowed upon 
me, that he kept me in a little way of busi- 
ness, and a care to keep my family expenses 
within proper bounds, and taught me the lesson 
of contentment with little things; because now 
I am advanced in life, I am satisfied I escaped 
manifold perplexities, which would have been 
at this time my attendants, had I sought after 
greater things as to this world. The purcha- 
sing goods for family consumption on credit, 
often proves a serious inconvenience to those 





on whom such are depending for their supplies, 
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all classes : for the practice has overspread the 
nation of supporting an expensive manner of 
living upon credit, which, if not timely check- 
ed, there is reason to fear may contribute, 
amongst other evil practices, to work its ruin. 
We have stood high as a religious society in 
the esteem of others, for neatly a century and 
a half, in regard to honesty, integrity, and an 
exemplary conduct. Can we with truth say, 
we believe we have been rising higher in this 
respect, of later years? I fear this has not 
been the case; but that the many sorrowful 
failures, the multiplied instances of want of 
punctuality that have of late years occurred 
among us, with various departures in other 
respects from our well-known principles, have 
given a severe shock to that confidence in us, 
which once had place in the public mind. 
The door has of late been set open much 
wider than was the experience of our first 
Friends, for the members of our socicty to as- 
sociate with those of other religious profes- 
sions, in the management of the various insti- 
tutions for benevolent purposes that are on 
foot. Let us be careful that this does not lead 
us to assimilate ourselves to the world. ‘The 
world hated our first Friends, because they 
maintained a faithful protest against its spirit, 
its maxims and manners ; but in proportion as 
we put away from us the weapons of the 
Christian’s warfare, and join in league with the 
world, a wider door of admittance into all 
companies and all societies will be opened to 
us. ‘Thus we have, indeed, occasion to look 
well to our steppings and standing; remem- 


| bering, that so far as we join ourselves to the 
especially if they are not before-hand in the | 


world in any respect, we shall be condemned 








preacher of righteousness, that cannot fail to 
reach to the pure witness in the minds of 
others, 

Let us all retire to our tents; for, if I am 
not mistaken, such are the signs of the times, 
that they loudly call upon us so to do, and 
there closely to keep. ‘The Lord is this tent, 
unto which the true Israel of God must flee to 
be safe; and as there is thus an abiding in him, 
who is the munition of rocks, should the pots- 
herds of the earth begin to smite one against 
another, such will be preserved from smiting 
with them, in word or deed, and escape that 
danger which will more or less follow those 
who are found so meddling ; and that pertur- 
bation of mind, that instability of confidence 
and want of support, under the various proba- 
tions that may, in unerring wisdom, be per- 
mitted to overtake, which ever was and will 
be, the case of those who make flesh their 
arm. 

And, Friends, let us not dare to meddle 
with political matters, but renewedly seek for 
holy help to starve that disposition so preva- 
lent in us to be meddling therewith. Endea- 
vour to keep that ear closed, which will be 
itching to hear the news of the day, and what 
is going forward in the political circles. I 
have found, that if we suffer our minds to be 
agitated with political matters, our dependence 
becomes diverted by little and little, from the 
true centre and place of safety, where perfect 
peace is experienced, though the world and 
all around us may speak trouble. Such as 
have this dependence will know it to be a 
truth fulfilled in their own individual experi- 
ence, that ‘** They that trust in the Lord shall 


world ; for it too frequently proves that such| with the world. ‘If ye were of the world,” | be as Mount Zion, which cannot be removed ; 
purchasers are not very ready to make pay-| said our blessed Lord to his immediate follow- | but abideth for ever ;”" and that, ** as the moun- 
ment in due time, and when this is the case, | ers, ‘* the world would love its own; but be-| tains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord 
cause ye are not of the world, but I have| is round about his people from henceforth 
chosen you out of the world, therefore the | even for ever.” 


are they doing as they would be done by? 
I want us more frequently to recur to that 
which we are making profession of, and as 
freqfiently compare our practice therewith, 
bringing all our deeds to that light, by which, 
in a future day, they will be judged; for I can- 
not refrain from expressing a jealousy, that 
too many amongst us are swerving into this 
dangerous track of the world. One of the 
diadems with which our first Friends were 
decked—one of the many jewels that shone in 
their character, and adorned their profession, 
was the care they manifested to have nothing 
but what they could well pay for; so that 
should reverses come, from the many perils 
they were in various ways liable to, none 
might be losers by them. This, in due time, 
with an uniform, consistent, upright conduct 
in other respects, procured for them that con- 
fidence in the minds of all ranks, and that re- 
spect which they so long maintained. I am 
not able to close this subject without entreating 
such, to whom these remarks may apply, not 
to set light by them. Look seriously at the 
subject, and make a stand, and hold up your 
testimony by example, against this baneful 
practice, for so I doubt not it has been to thou- 
sands, and the inlet to those embarrassments 
that have at last overtaken them. If we are 
willing to be found thus standing in our pro- 
per allotment, we may prove in a degree in- 
strumental, in the divine hand, to check that 
torrent of evil, which so sorrowfully pervades 


world hateth you.” 


I must now conclude, with expressing the 


In order that we may not further forfeit the | earnest solicitude I feel, that we may each of 
confidence of the public, but regain that which | us be found willing to unite with that all-suffi- 


we may have lost, let me again repeat the cau- 


cient help, which, I believe, yet waits our ac- 


tion, that by others’ harms we may take warn-| ceptance; and suffer it so to operate in and 


ing; and by our future conduct give proof of 
our belief in this incontrovertible truth, that a 
man’s life, or the true enjoyment of it, consist- 
eth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth. Let us learn that essential les- 
son of contentment with little things as to this 
world, remembering that he, whom we profess 
to take for our leader, declared respecting him- 
self, although Lord of the whole world, “ The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the son of man hath not where to 
lay his head,” so void was he of any earthly 
inheritance. It was the exhortation of the 
prophet to Baruch, the son of Neriah, ‘Seek- 
est thou great things for thyself? seek them 
not; for behold I will bring evil upon all flesh, 
saith the Lord; but thy life will I give unto 
thee for a prey, in all places whither thou 
goest.”” Whilst then we are engaged to cir- 
culate more generally, among mankind at 
large, publications explanatory of our reli- 
gious principles, and religious tracts, may we 
give proof, in the first place, of their happy 
effects upon our minds; for example will do 
more than precept,—actions will speak louder 
than words; so shall we each one become a 


upon us, that we may become a people wholly 
separated in heart and mind, love and affec- 
tion, from everything that has a tendency to 
dim our brightness, to prevent us from being 
as lights in the world; and be clothed with 
those beautiful garments, which so adorned 
our worthy ancestors—humility, self-denial, 
and an entire dedication of heart to the work 
and service of our God; a disposition truly 
characteristic of the disciples of him, who de- 
clared, ‘* My kingdom is not of this world:” 
and thus may the enemy no longer be permit- 
ted to rob and spoil us, but the language go 
forth respecting us, “‘ Happy art thou, O 
Israel, who is like unto thee, O people; saved 
by the Lord.” 
Tuomas Suiiiiroe. 

Hitchin, ist of Eleventh month, 1820. 


For * The Friend.” 
JOHN GRIFFITH. 


The following account of John Griffith’s 
first appearance in the ministry, and his re- 
marks on that important service, are instructive, 
and appeared to me suitable for the columns 
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If those who apprehend | ner, in which it was required of me to k 


of * The Friend.” nee] of that blessed arm of power which gathered 
themselves called to this solemn engagement| down in supplication to the Lord in a few)|us to be a people; or I fear the great evil 


were alike concerned to wait for the divine| words: I gave way thereunto in the dread of | above hinted at will prove a very growing one: 
command to stand forth, and were alike careful| his power with fear and trembling. — After} profession without possession being the pro- 
to feel a qualification, renewed from season to| which, oh how my soul was filled with peace | per element for such a ministry to grow and 
season, there would be but few unsanctified | and joy in the Holy Ghost; I could then sing | flourish in. 1 am not quite free to omit a re- 
offerings. ‘The communications of such, al-| and make sweet melody in my heart to the} mark on this head, as!1 am fully persuaded the 
though they might not be clothed in the| Lord. As I remember | was 21 years of age! living members of the church of Christ groan 
‘‘ words which man’s wisdom teacheth,”’| the very day I first entered into this great and | under a painful sense of this sorrowful token 
would be attended with what is of far more| awful work of the ministry, which was the|of a declined society. May the Lord of Sab- 
consequence, “ the power and demonstration | 21st of the fifth month, old style, 1734. baoth hear their cries, and regard the anguish 
of the spirit.” ‘The fact of one hundred ap-| I have found my mind engaged to be some-| of their souls in secret, so as to work by his 
pearances in the ministry within the compass | what particular concerning the manner of my | invisible power for his own name’s sake, and 
of our yearly meeting in one year, ten of whom | entering into the work of the ministry to stand | their enlargement, by turning his hand again 
were in the particular meeting of Abington, is| by way of caution and proper encouragement| upon our Zion, to purge away her dross, and 
certainly interesting, and indicates a remarka-| to others who may peruse the same, having, | to take away her tin and reprobate silver, that 
ble visitation to the church: the consideration | in the course of my observation, had cause to| her judges may be restored as at the first, and 
of which ought to encourage us to faithfulness | fear some have taken the work of preparation, | her counsellors as at the beginning; that many 
and strengthen us in the belief that, as we are| as before hinted, for the thing itself, and so| having their feet shod with the preparation of 
concerned from day to day to wait upon the| have proceeded very far to their own great| the gospel of peace, may yet appear beautiful 
great Head of the church, he will in due season} wounding and the hurt of others in bringing | upon the mountains: so be it, saith my soul. 
call and qualify *‘ counsellors as at the first, and| forth untimely fruit, which is exceedingly| Ihave given some hints how it was with me 
judges as at the beginning.” dangerous and carefully to be avoided. Noth-| by way of preparative for the great and impor- 
ing is a sufficient guard to preserve therefrom | tant work of the ministry, and the danger of 
‘* About this time I had a distant view of being | but the single eye, through the divine blessing, | my being misled; even at sometimes when I 
called into the work of the ministry ; my mind | awfully considering what a great thing it is| had right openings, and felt the sweet efficacious 
being at times wonderfully overshadowed with| for dust and ashes to speak as the apostle | virtue of the love of God through Jesus Christ 
the universal love of God in the glorious gos-| Peter directs, viz: ‘‘as every man hath re-|to mankind, which doubtless ts the sensible 
pel of his Son, to mankind, to that degree that} ceived the gift, even so minister the same one | experience and enjoyment at times of every 
I thought I could, in the strength thereof, give | to another, as good stewards of the manifold | faithful follower of Christ, who never was eall- 
up to spend and to be spent for the gathering| grace of God. If any man speak, let him| ed to the work of the ministry. I was in those 
of souls to him, the great Shepherd of Israel ; | speak as the oracles of God; if any man min-| days apprehensive of some danger of being led 
and that I could lift up my voice like a trumpet, | ister, let him do it as of the ability which God | out at that door; but I have since more fully 
to awaken the inhabitants of the earth; but Ij giveth.” ‘The author to the Hebrews saith, | and perfectly seen the danger of this and other 
found all this was only by way of preparation | that ‘no man taketh this honour to himself|by-paths, which would have led me to give 
for this important work, and that I had not yet) but he that is called of God, as was Aaron.”’ | that away to others, which I was to live upon 
received a commission to engage therein. A| So that whatever some may pretend to and in-| myself; and out of the humble dependent state, 
fear was upon my mind, and care lest I should | trude themselves into, unless they are really|in which only there is safety, to have a will 








presume to enter upon this solemn undertaking | 


without aright call; it appearing to me exceed- | 
ing dangerous to speak in the name of the 
Lord without a clear evidence in the mind 
that he required it of me; which I then fully 
believed he would in his own time, which 
was to be waited for. From this time until I 
was really called into the work, I frequently 
had, but especially in religious meetings, 
openings of Scripture passages, with lively 
operations of the divine power in my mind ; 
and sometimes with so much energy that I 
have been almost ready to offer what I had 
upon my mind to others. But as through an 
holy awe which dwelt upon my heart, I endea-| 
voured to try my offerings in the unerring 
balance of the sanctuary, I found it was too 
light to be offered, and was thankful to the 
Lord for his merciful preservation, in that I 
had been enabled to avoid offering the sacrifice 
of fools. But when the time really came that 
it was divinely required of me, the evidence 
was so indisputably clear that there was not 
the least room to doubt, yet through fear and 
human frailty I put it off, and did not give way 
thereunto. But oh! how was | condemned in 
myself! The divine sweetness which had 
covered my mind in the meeting, was with- 
drawn, and I left in a very poor disconsolate 
state, wherein I was ready to beg forgiveness, 
and to covenant with the Lord, that if he 
would be pleased to favour me again in like 
manner, I would give up to his requirings. 
At the next first-day meeting, the heavenl 


called of God, they wilt have no share in that| and way of my own that I might be furnished 
honour that cometh from God only. and enriched with much treasure. But sinceri- 

The church of Christ hath not been without | ty of heart, and my endeavours to preserve the 
its trouble from false ministers, neither in the | single eye, through the watchful care of Divine 
primitive times nor in ours. ‘That excellent} Providence over me, brought the day of the 
gospel liberty of all who feel themselves in-| Lord upon it all; so that I came clearly to see 
spired thereunto, whether male or female, | and experimentally to know my sufficiency was 
speaking or prophesying one by one, hath|of God; that there must be a steady depend- 
been, and still is, abused by false pretenders | ence on the Lord to be immediately fitted and 
to divine inspiration : yet the liberty ought to| supplied, every time I was to engage in this 
be preserved inviolable, and other means found | solemn service. I ardently desire, that all who 
out to remedy this great inconveniency: which | have the least apprehension of being called in- 
would not be difficult were the members in aj to the work of the ministry may dwell in an 
general way spiritually minded, rightly savour- holy dread of the divine presence, and know 
ing the things that be of God. Forward and 


unsanctified appearances by way of ministry 
would then be easily awed and suppressed so 
as not to disturb the peace of the church. The 
case has been otherwise, as 1 have observed 
in some places ; but little minded if the words 
and doctrine were sound, and nothing to blame 
in the conversation. Here the main thing, 
which is the powerful demonstration of the 
holy spirit, is little regarded; and if a few 
are deeply pained at heart with such lifeless 
ministry, they find it exceeding difficult to lay 
hands thereon, for want of more strength ; es- 
pecially when they perceive what strength 
there is against them; for formal professors 
love to have it so rather than to sit in silence. 
And I have observed such pretenders all mouth 
or tongue, and no ears to receive instruction ; 
fond of teaching others, but very unteachable 


y | themselves. I pray God to quicken his people, 


power overshadowed me in a wonderful man-| and raise the society into a more lively sense 


their own wills wholly subjected to the divine 
will, waiting for a distinct and clear certainty 
of the Lord’s requirings, not only in entering 
upon it at first, but also at all other times. 
And as self comes to be laid in the dust for 
ever, they will receive undeniable evidence in 
their own minds of the certainty of their mis- 
sion; and they will not be without a testimony 
thereof from the witness of God in the con- 
sciences of mankind, amongst whom they are 
sent to minister. They will be a savour of life 
to the living in the truth, and of death to those 
who are in a state of death. Let it ever be re- 
membered, that nothing of or belonging to man 
can possibly add any lustre or dignity to so 
divine a gift. Neither will the best and most 
curiously adapted words or doctrine, ever so 
truly and consistently delivered, be any more 
than as sounding brass or as a tinkling cymbal 
without the power, light and demonstration of 
the spirit of Christ. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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There is no occasion at all, for those who | 


regard his power as the substance of their min- 
istry, to be any wise solicitous about words; 
as the lowest and most simple are really beau- 
tiful when fitly spoken under that holy influ- 
ence. 

Having thus entered upon the solemn and 
awful service of the ministry, I gave up for the 
most part, as I found the requirings of truth 
through the divine power and efficacy thereof 
moving upon my heart and subjecting my will, 
to utter a few words in a broken manner, with 
fear and trembling; the Lord being exceeding 
merciful to me as a tender father, taking me 
by the hand, and making me willing by his 
om a power, to be counted a fool for his sake 
and the gospel’s. 

The meeting I then belonged to was large, 
and a valuable weighty body of Friends there- 
in; who, as far as I could observe by their car- 
riage, did own and approve of my weak and 
low appearance in this service: yet they used 
Christian prudence not to lay hands suddenly, 
but gave me full opportunity to make proof of 
my ministry, and to feel my feet therein. 

About this time a fine spring of ministry was 
opened within the compass of our yearly 
meeting ; there having, by account, about one 
hundred opened their mouths in public testi- 
mony, in little more than a year; divers of 
whom became powerful, able ministers, and 
some of them withered away like unripe fruit. 
About ten appeared within that time in the 
particular meeting of Abington, to which I 
belonged. 

As I was enabled to wait on my ministry, I 
experienced a considerable growth and enlarge- 
ment; and in a faithful discharge of duty there- 
in, great peace and heavenly consolation, like 
a pleasant refreshing stream, flowed into my 
soul. I also found that it was a means of enga- 
ging the minds of friends in a sweet and com- 

ortable nearness of unity with me, which I 
had never before so largely and lovingly felt. 
Many young well minded people, and some 
others of little experience, seemed to admire 
my gift, and would sometimes speak highly of 
it, which they did not always forbear in my 
hearing. But oh how dangerous this is, if de- 
lighted in by ministers, It may be justly 
compared to poison, which will soon destroy 
the pure innocent life. My judgment was 
against ix; yet I found something in me that 
seemed to have no aversion thereunto, but 
rather inclined to hearken to it, yet not with 
full approbation. The same thing in me 
would want to know what such and such, who 
were in most esteem for experience and wis- 
dom, thought of me. I sometimes imagined 
such looked shy upon me, which would cast 
me down; all which, being from a root or 
fibre of self, I found was for judgment and 
must die upon the cross, before I was fit to be 
trusted with any great store of gospel treasure. 
I begun also to take rather too much delight 
myself in the gift; which, had not divine good- 
ness in mercy by adeep and distressing bap- 
tism, kindly prevented, might have opened a 
door for spiritual pride (which is the worst of 
pride) to have entered in, to my ruin. I have 
reason to think, that solid friends, by observ- 
ing my large growth in the top, with spread- 
ing branches, were in fear of my downfall in 














case of astorm. However, in the midst of 
my high career, the Lord was pleased to take 
away from me for atime that which he had 
given me, viz: the gift of the ministry, and 
with it all sensible comforts of the spirit; so 
that I was, as I thought, in total darkness ; 
even in the region and shadow of death. In 
this doleful state of mind I was grievously 
beset and tempted by the false prophet, the 
transformer, to keep up my credit in the minis- 
try by continuing my public appearances. It 


buffalo which cover the plains. ‘The skins of 
these animals, however, have become valuable 
to the whites, and, accordingly, this beautiful 
verdant country, and these brave and indepen- 
dent people have been invaded by white tra- 
ders, who, by paying to them a pint of whis- 
key for each skin, (or ‘“‘robe,” as they are 
termed in America,) which sell at New York 
at ten or twelve dollars, induce them to slaugh- 
ter these animals in immense numbers, leaving 
their flesh, the food of the Indian, to rot and 













might well be said of him that he would| putrefy on the ground, No admonition or cau- 
‘* cause fire to come down from heaven in the| tion can arrest for a moment the propelling 
sight of men to deceive them ;”’ for so I found | power of whiskey; accordingly, in all direc- 
it. It is hard to imagine how near a resem-| tions these poor thoughtless beings are seen 
blance he could make, how exact an imitation | furiously riding under its influence in pursuit 
he could form of the very thing itself, to the | of their game, or, in other words, in the fatal 
state of mind I was then in; even to that de-| exchange of food for poison. It has been very 
gree that I have at times been ready to say, | attentively calculated by the traders, who man- 
“ah! I see and feel the fire of the Lord com-| age to collect per annum from 150,000 to 200,- 
ing down to prepare the offering,”’ and have | 000 buffalo skins, that at the rate at which 


















been almost ready to give up thereunto, when 
a godly fear would seize my mind, and a de- 
sire yet to try it; by which means the strong | 
delusion hath been discovered, and the false | 
fire rejected. My soul hath been plunged into | 
deeper anxiety, by this false heat, than I was | 
in before. No tongue nor pen can set forth to 
the full the deep and almost constant anguish 
of my soul for about the space of four or five 
months ; being as near as | can remember the | 
time this sore affliction was upon me. It fared 
with me, in some degree, as it did with Job, 
respecting my friends ; some conjecturing one 
thing, and some another thing, to be the cause 
of this fall, as it was apprehended; though 
through mercy they could not charge me with 
any evil as the cause thereof. ‘The most pro- 
bable reason to them of t's alteration was, 
that I had been too much set up by others, 
and so had lost my gift; and this, I think, 
came nearest to the truth of the case. Yet it 
was not so lost, but that when my gracious 
helper saw my suffering was enough, he re- 
stored it again and appeared to my soul as a} 
clear morning without clouds; everlasting | 
praises to his holy name ; my mind was deep-| 
ly bowed in humble thankfulness under a 
sense of the great favour of being again count- 
ed worthy to be intrusted with so precious a 
gift; therefore I was careful to exercise the 
same in great fear and awfulness, and more in 
a cross to mine own will than before; as that 








which was but too likely to have decked itself | 


therewith, was, for the present at least, in a 
good degree slain. I have very often in the 
course of my religious experience had cause 
to adore and admire divine wisdom, in his 
dealings with me for my preservation in the 
way of peace ; being well assured that he will 
so work for mankind if they are sufficiently 
given up in heart and soul to him, that it will 
not be possible for them to miss of everlasting 
happiness; for none are able to pluck those 
out of his almighty hand who do not first in- 
cline to leave him.” 


In the splendid regions of the ** far west,” 
which lie between Missouri and the Rocky 
Mountains, there are living at this moment on 
the Prairies various tribes, who, if left to them- 
selves, would continue for ages to live on the 


these animals are now disposed of, in ten 
years they will all be killed off. Whenever 
that event happens, Mr. Catlin very justly 
prophesies that 250,000 Indians, now living 
in a plain of nearly three thousand miles in ex- 
tent, must die of starvation and become a prey 
to the wolves, or that they must either attack 
the powerful neighbouring tribes of the Rocky 
Mountains, or in utter phrenzy of dispair rash 
upon the white population in the forlorn hope 
of dislodging it. In the two latter alternatives 


| there exists no chance of success, and we have 


therefore the appalling reflection before us, 
that these 250,000 Indians must soon be added 
to the dismal list of those who have already 
withered and disappeared, leaving their coun- 
try to bloom and flourish in the possession of 
the progeny of another world!— Quart. Rev. 


MORNING. 


BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 


Up, sluggard, from thy pallet! Lo, the East 
Heralds the coming of another day! 

The burning sun advanceth in his migl.t, 

To fling his wealth of light upon the world; 
And the gray mists that in the vale have slept 
Through all the solem night, are curling up, 
Slowly and silently, as if to steal 

The golden splendour from the fount of day, 
And weave it in their undulating folds! 

The conscious earth is blushing in the light, 
As a coy maiden, when she meets the glance 
Ofan impassioned lover—and the streams, 
Leaping and sparkling in the morning ray, 
Send gaily forth their gurgling melody, 

As if they knew another day was born. 

The breezes, fragrance-laden, have awaked 
From their bricf slamber, and are flitting now, 
On their light pinions over hill and plain, 
Wooing the perfume from the opening flowers, 
And dallying with the leaflets. Every tree 

Is vocal with the melody of birds ; 

And the awakening herbage flings abroad 

Its dewy incense on the odorous air, 

As conscious that its Maker will accept 

The grateful offering—and many a voice, 
From vale and mountain and from shady grove, 
Joins in the general anthem. 





Experience teaches, it is true; but she ne- 
ver comes in time. Each event brings its les- 
son, and the lesson is remembered; but the 
same event never occurs again.—L. E. L. 








